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by the correctness of the received methods in theory and their
failure in practice; and the immediate result of it was to make
Luther yet more conscious of his own guilt and yet more convinced
that he was not among those predestined to be saved. Gerson
alleviated his distress to some extent by showing him thai humility
in man was the necessary condition of God's activity,1 but he took
the conflict with him, still unresolved, to Wittenberg, whither he
went as lecturer in 1508. There Staupitz started the process of his
enlightenment by changing for him the significance of the term
paenitentia',2 it did not mean the mere performance of good works,
said Staupitz, but a certain attitude of mind towards God. Luther
spent a good deal of his time working out the full implications of
this revelation, and it attained great importance for him in his
later thinking; but for the present he returned to Erfurt and
lectured on the Scholastic philosophy, particularly that of Occam,3
without allowing himself more than a few slight criticisms of
what the Schoolmen had to say. Thus the conflict and its partial
resolution were still, to all intents and purposes, on the religious
and moral level only. We still have no hint of a change of theo-
logical standpoint, and certainly no sign that he was questioning
the authority of Church or Pope.
This is further shown by his own account of his visit to Rome on
the business of his Order. He described the eagerness of anticipa-
tion with which he approached the city which was the centre of
his world. He was grievously astonished and shocked by what he
saw on arrival, though no doubt his later accounts of it were
coloured by his separation of himself from the things for which it
stood, and his vision of it at the time was warped by the austerity
which was for him then the essence of religion. But there is no
evidence, now that the story of his arising from his knees on the
steps of Sancta Sanctorum has been consigned to the world of
legend,* that he suffered during the visit or immediately after-
wards any change of heart or mental attitude. It may well be that
the horror induced by the discovery that 'Rome is a harlot:
poverty is the only crime'5 affected him more deeply than he
iMaddnnon, op. cit., I, 123. Others doubt this. Luther thought Gerson the
Doctor Consolatorius', at any rate later on.
2 side Mackinnon, op. cit, I, 128, and passages there quoted.
8 vide Mackinaon, op. cit., 1,135 sqq.
* Preserved Smith, Life and Letters of Martin Luther, p. 18, tends to accept this story,
ouiMackinnon, op. cit., I, 144, disposes of it by quoting a sermon of Luther, de~
avaed oa i5th September 1545, which gives an account quite different from that
which Paul Luther tells as derived from his father when Paul was eleven.
5 Preserved Smith, op. cit., p. 144, quotes this from Luther, but gives no reference.